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JOHN STARK. 


The name and fame of John Stark. civil life have tended to save and 





the sturdy soldier and Indian fighter 
of the ‘* Seven Years French War” of 
1754 to 1760, and the successful pa- 
of the 
Revolution, is no new theme to the 


triot commander of the war 


people of his native state of New 
Hampshire. The two generations 
that succeeded him, and in their turn 
passed off the stage of life, have, in 
their day, and according to the meth- 
ods of their times, honored and re- 
The third and 
fourth generations are now on the 
stage. 


vered his memory. 
To them the memories of his 
times are dimly legendary or histori- 
cal; but they do not forget that to 
the heroes of 1776 this great nation 
of sixty millions of people owes its 
birth and growth. 

This is a monumental age. The 
public spirit of the people honors 
itself by honoring and perpetuating 
the memory of the fathers and de- 
fenders of the country. Enduring 
monuments in bronze and granite, or 
marble, are being erected by every 
state of the Union, in memory of citi- 
zens whose services in military or 


maintain the liberties of the people. 

New Hampshire is not forgetful as 
to her own part of this reverential 
duty. At the of the 
legislature the following resolution 
was introduced in the senate by Hon. 
Henry O. Kent, member from sena- 
torial district No. 1, and after refer- 
ence to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, it favorably reported 
upon, and adopted by both houses, 
viz. : 


last session 


was 


Resolved, That his excellency the 
governor be requested to designate 
some suitable person, whose duty it 
shall be to make inquiry into the 
matter of erecting, at an early date, 
a fitting monument or statue in mem- 
ory of Major-General John Stark, at 
his burial-place in the city of Man- 
chester, the expense of carrying out 
any such specified plan or plans, and 
how much of said sum or sums would 
be raised by the descendants of Gen- 
eral Stark and by the city of Man- 
chester, contingent upon the payment 
of the residue by the state,—and 
make report of his doings in the 
premises ; said report to be laid be- 
fore the legislature at its next bien- 
nial session. 
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Under the authority of this resolu- 
tion, George Stark, of Nashua, was 
commissioned to investigate the sub- 
ject, and his report will be made to 
the governor and council before the 
meeting of the next legislature. 

The design which he will recom- 
mend is a bronze equestrian statue, 
of heroic size, mounted on a suitable 
granite pedestal, the bronze work 
being about twelve feet and the gran- 
ite work eighteen feet high, making 
the whole monument about thirty feet 
in height. He will also recommend 
that it be placed on the spot where 
Gen. Stark was buried, about one 
mile north of the City Hall in Man- 
chester, on the east bank of the 
Merrimack river. 

This spot was selected by Gen. 
Stark himself for his burial-place. 
It is upon elevated ground overlook- 
ing the river, and the monument, 
when erected upon it, will be con- 
spicuously visible from the railroad, 
as well as from the street which runs 
parallel to the river, past the old 
Stark place. A square of two acres 
has been reserved, and will be pre- 
sented to the state for this purpose, 
if the design is carried out. The 
very artistic design which will accom- 
pany the report of the commissioner, 
and be recommended by him, we 
show an outline copy of in the accom- 
panying engraving. 

Many biographers have written the 
life of John Stark. His connection 
with the earlier events of the country 
has made his name familiar to read- 
ers of American history. But such a 
brief review of his career as may be 
compressed into the limits of a maga- 
zine article will, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, possess fresh interest. 





Stark. 


The Stark family of New Hamp- 
shire descended from Archibald 
Stark, a Scotchman, born at Glas- 
1697. He was educated at 
the university of his native city, and 
when twenty-three vears of age came 
to America with the Scotch-Irish 
emigrants who settled Londonderry. 
He afterwards removed to Derryfield, 
now Manchester, where he died in 
1758, and was buried in what was 
known as ‘‘Christian’s Brook Ceme- 
’ a private burying-ground, on 


gow in 


tery,” 
land now built over in the city,—the 
few remains of persons buried there, 
with the accompanying head-stones, 
having been removed to other ceme- 
teries. A quaint, low head-stone of 
slate, in the south-westerly corner of 
the ‘* Valley Cemetery” of the city 
of Manchester, is one of those that 
were thus removed. It bears this 
inscription : 
Here Lyes the Body of Mr. 
Archibald Stark He 


Departed this Life June 25th 
1758 Aged 61 years. 


Stark is a German name, and is 
said to have been brought to Scot- 
land about four hundred years ago, 
in the reign of Henry VIIth of Eng- 
land, by German soldiery, who were 
sent over by the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy to support the claims of one 
of the pretenders to the English 
throne. The invading army being 
defeated, the survivors fled to Scot- 
land, and some of them settled per- 
manently in that country, and are 
supposed to be the remote ancestry 
of the Starks of New Hampshire. 

Archibald Stark had four sons,— 
William, John, Samuel, and Archi- 
bald,—all of whom held commissions 
in the British service during the 

















‘*Seven Years” or ‘* French War,” 
and were distinguished for good con- 
duct, coolness, and bravery. 


John Stark, one of the above 

named brothers, and the subject of 
‘this memoir, was born in London- 
derry, August 28, 1728. He resided 
with his father in Londonderry and 
Derryfield until past his minority, 
their home occupation being that of 
farmers and millers. The father 
owned extensive tracts of land about 
Amoskeag falls, and was also one of 
the original proprietors of Dunbarton, 
then called Starkstown. Saw-mills 
and grist-mills were built and run by 
John Stark at both these places. 

The settlements being at this time 
sparse, and surrounded by intermina- 
ble forests, abounding in game and 
ferocious animals, every young man 
of the settlers was naturally a hunter, 
and quite as familiar with wood- 
craft and the chase as he was with 
the implements of agriculture, or the 
saws and stones of the mill. It was 
also a time of semi-war. The fierce 
remnants of the native Indian tribes, 
although nominally conquered at 
Lovewell’s fight in 1725, still con- 
tinued to haunt their ancient bunting- 
grounds for at least forty years later. 
The settler was obliged to be in readi- 

ness at all times to defend the lives 
of his family from the predatory sav- 
age, and his herds and flocks from 
the bears and wolves and catamounts 
of the forest. 

Amid such surroundings, and daily 
accustomed to hardship, vigilance, 
and laborious exertion, the young 
boys grew into that stern and vigor- 
ous manhood which the necessities of 
the times required. Winter hunting 
expeditions to more remote parts of 
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the wilderness were often organized 
for hunting and trapping the fur- 
bearing animals, whose peltries found 
ready sale for exportation, and the 
proceeds of which added materially 
to the family resources. 

It was on one of these hunting ex- 
peditions, in March, 1752, that a 
party of four, of which John Stark 
was a member, was attacked by the 
Indians on Baker’s river in the town 
of Rumney. David Stinson was shot 
and killed: William Stark escaped ; 
John Stark and Amos Eastman were 
captured, and taken through the wil- 
derness to the upper waters of Con- 
necticut river, and subsequently to 
St. Francis, in Canada. where they 
arrived in June, three months after 
their capture. The bold and defiant 
bearing of Stark during this captivity 
excited the admiration of his savage 
captors to such an extent that he was 
adopted by the chief sachem and 
treated with great kindness, after the 
first initiatory ceremony of running 
the gauntlet, in which ceremony he 
took an unexpected part by using his 
club on the Indians, instead of wait- 
ing for them to use their clubs on 
him. On being set to the task of 
hoeing corn, he carefully hoed the 
weeds and cut up the corn, and then 
threw the hoe into the river, declar- 
ing that it was the business of squaws, 
and not of warriors, tohoe corn. His 
boldness secured his release from the 
drudgery usually imposed on their 
captives, and they called him the 
‘* young chief.” 

During this enforced residence with 
the Indians, he obtained a knowledge 
of their language and methods of 
warfare which proved of great ser- 
vice to him in his subsequent military 
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career. He was ransomed for $103 
in July, and arrived home in August 
following, having been absent about 
six months. 

Not daunted by the unfortunate 
enterprise above narrated, Stark went 
the following season to hunt and trap 
on the river Androscoggin, in the 
present state of Maine, for the pur- 
pose of raising means to pay the debt 
incurred for his ransom from the St. 
Francis Indians. In this he was sue- 
cessful, and returned with a valuable 
lot of fur. 

The reports brought in by Stark 
and Eastman concerning the beauty 
of the country about the upper waters 
of the Connecticut river, induced the 
anthorities of the province to dispatch 
an enlisted company, under Col. Love- 
well, Maj. Talford, and Capt. Page, 
to explore this hitherto unknown re- 
gion, which they called **Coés Terri- 
tory,” and John Stark was engaged 
to guide the expedition. They made 
the journey from Concord, N. H., to 
Piermont and return in about two 
weeks. 

The next year, 1754, a report being 
current that the French were erecting 
a fort at the upper Coés, Capt. Pow- 
ers was dispatched by Gov. Went- 
worth, with thirty men and a flag of 
truce, to demand their authority for 
so doing. Mr. Stark was engaged 
as guide, and conducted the party by 
the same route he had travelled two 
years before as a captive. No French 
garrison being found, the company 
immediately returned. 

Mr. Stark had acquired so much 
reputation by these expeditions that 
upon the breaking out of the ‘* Seven 
Years War” he was commissioned by 
the governor as second lieutenant 
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of Rogers’s Company of Rangers, 
attached to Blanchard’s regiment. 
Capt. Rogers mustered a company of 
rugged foresters, every man of whom, 
as a hunter, could hit the size of a 
dollar at a hundred yards distance ;. 
could follow the trail of man or beast ; 
endure the fatigue of long marches, 
the pangs of hunger, and the cold of 
winter nights, often passed without 
fire, shelter, or covering other than 
their blanket, 
perhaps a bearskin, and the boughs 
of the pine or hemlock. 


common clothing, a 
Their knowl- 
edge of Indian character, customs, 
and manners was accurate. They 
principally recruited in the 
vicinity of Amoskeag falls, where 
Rogers, a resident of the neighboring 
town of Dunbarton, which then ex- 


were 


tended to the Merrimack river, was 
accustomed to meet them at the an- 
nual fishing season. ‘They were men 
who could face with equal resolution 
the savage animals, or the still more 
savage Indians of their native woods, 
and whose courage and fidelity were 
undoubted. 

This year of 1755 was one of the 
most eventful of the early American 
history. It marks the fatal defeat of 
the disciplined little army of the in- 
trepid but despotic Gen. Braddock, 
who said that the savages might be 
formidable to raw American militia, 
but could never make any impression 
upon the king’s regulars; but who, 
had he survived the fight, would have 
seen the remnants of his boasted reg- 
ulars saved from utter annihilation 


by the bravery of these same Ameri- 
can raw militia, skilfully and valor- 
ously handled by the young American 
militia colonel, George Washington. 
It was in the early summer of this 
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stirring year of 1755 that Rogers’s 
Company of Rangers received orders 
to march through the pathless forests 
to join their regiment at Fort Ed- 
ward, the head-quarters of Gen. 
Johnson’s army, which place they 
reached early in August, a short time 
before the desperate attack made on 
Johnson by the French and Indians 
at the south end of Lake George, 
near Bloody pond, so named from 
the slaughter on this occasion. Ban- 
croft’s History, in referring to this 
company of rangers, says,—'t Among 
them was John Stark, then a lieuten- 
ant; of a rugged nature, but of the 
coolest judgment; skilled at discov- 
ering the paths of the wilderness, and 
knowing the way to the hearts of the 
backwoodsmen.” Whether Rogers’s 
Company of Rangers was engaged in 
this fight at Bloody pond is a matter 
of some uncertainty. Rogers says in 
his journal that he was himself *‘on 
a scout about one of the French posts, 
up the Hudson river,” at the date of 
this fight—September 8th. Probably 
a part or all of his company were 
with him. During the remainder of 
the season, and all through the win- 
ter, into March, 1756, although the 
regiment to which they were originally 
attached had been disbanded, the 
Rangers remained in the field, and 
were sent at frequent intervals to out- 
lie and watch the enemy’s posts, and 
to obtain information, by capturing 
prisoners or otherwise. 

Upon the decease of Gen. Brad- 
dock, Gov. Shirley succeeded to the 
chief command of the English forces 
in North America, and on the 15th 
of March, 1756, Rogers received or- 
ders from him to repair to Boston for 
a personal conference. He reached 
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Boston on the 23d of the same month, 
and as the result of his interview 
with the governor was commissioned 
to recruit an independent corps of 
Rangers, to consist of sixty privates, 
an ensign, a- lieutenant, and a cap- 


tain. The corps was to be raised 
immediately. None were to be en- 


listed but ‘*‘such as were accustomed 
to travelling and hunting, and in 
whose courage and fidelity the most 
implicit confidence could be placed.” 
They were, moreover, ‘* to be subject 
to military discipline and the articles 
of war.” The rendezvous was ap- 
pointed at Albany, ** whence to pro- 
ceed with whale-boats to Lake George, 
and from time to time to use their 
best endeavors to distress the French 
and their allies by sacking, burning, 
and destroying their houses, barns, 
barracks, canoes, batteaux, &c., and 
by killing their cattle of every kind, 
and at all times to endeavor to way- 
lay, attack, and destroy their convoys 
of provision, by land and by water, 
where they could be found.” 

Within thirty days from the issu- 
ance of this commission the enlist- 
ment of the new corps of Rangers 
was complete, many of his old com- 
pany reénlisting, and Rogers again 
selected John Stark for his ensign, 
or second lieutenant. Although no 
important military operations were 
attempted during this campaign, the 
Rangers were constantly on foot, 
watching the motions of the enemy 
at Crown Point and Ticonderoga, 
cutting off their convoys of supplies, 
and often making prisoners of senti- 
nels at their posts. 

Bancroft’s account of the campaign 
says,—‘* The Rangers at Fort William 
Henry defy the winter. The forests 
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pathless with snows, the frozen lake, 
the wilderness which has no shelter 
against the cold and storms, the 
perilous ambush where defeat may 
be followed by the scalping-knife, or 
tortures, or captivity among the far- 
therest tribes,—all cannot chill their 
daring. On skates they glide over 
the lakes ; on snow-shoes they pene- 
trate the woods.” 

In the early part of the winter of 
1756-"57, the English and French ar- 
mies, under the respective commands 
of Lord Loudon and Gen. Montcalm, 
confronting each other in the vicinity 
of Lake George, retired to winter 
quarters ; the main body of the Eng- 
lish regulars falling back on Albany 
and New York city, the provincial 
soldiers dismissed and sent to their 
homes, and the French falling back 
to Montreal. Each general, how- 
ever, left his frontier posts well gar- 
risoned, to be held as the base of 
further military operations the fol- 
lowing season; the force left by 
the French at their forts about Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, at the 
northerly end of Lake George, being 
about 1,200 men, including Indians, 
and the English force at Fort Edward 
and Fort William Henry, near the 
southerly end of the lake, consisting 
mainly of four companies of Rangers, 
two companies at each fort. The 
company of Lieut. Stark was posted 
at Fort Edward. All through the 
winter the Rangers patrolled the 
lake, and.kept a vigilant outlook 
upon the French garrisons. 

In the middle of this winter a des- 
perate battle was fought in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Ticonderoga, which, 
for numbers engaged, was one of the 
most bloody of the war, and in which 
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Lieut. John Stark won his commis- 
sion as captain. 

On the 15th of January, 1757, 
Capt. Rogers, with Lieut. Stark and 
Ensign Page with fifty Rangers, left 
Fort Edward to reconnoitre, in more 
than usual force, the situation and 
condition of the enemy at the north- 
erly end of the lake. The snow was 
four feet deep on a level. They 
halted at Fort William Henry one 
day to secure provisions and snow- 
shoes, and on the 17th, being re- 
enforced by Capt. Spikeman, Lieut. 
Kennedy, and Ensigns Brewer and 
Rogers, with about thirty Rangers, 
they started down Lake George on the 
ice, and at night encamped on the east 
side of the first narrows. 

On the morning of the 18th some 
of the men who had been overcome 
by the severe exertions of the pre- 
vious day’s march were sent back, 
thus reducing the effective force to 
seventy-four men, officers included. 
This day they proceeded twelve miles 
farther down the lake, and encamped 
on the On the 19th, 
after proceeding three miles farther 
on the lake, they took to the west 
shore, put on their snow-shoes, and 
travelled eight miles to the north- 
west, and encamped three miles from 
the lake. On the 20th they travelled 
over the snow all day to the north- 
east, and encamped three miles from 
the west shore of Lake Champlain, 
half way between Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point. The next day, January 


west shore. 


21st, being now in the very heart of 
the enemy’s country, they proceeded 
to watch the passage of parties on 
Lake Champlain, going and coming 
between the forts, and soon discov- 
ered a convoy of ten sleds passing 

















down the lake from Ticonderoga to 
Crown Point. 


Lieut. Stark was or- 
dered, with twenty men, to capture 
the leading sled, while the main body 
attempted to prevent the others from 
going back. They succeeded in tak- 
ing seven prisoners, six horses, and 
The remainder of the 
sleds made good their escape, and 
gave the alarm at the fort. Valuable 
information was obtained from these 
saptives, and it was also learned that 
the French garrisons had been re- 
ceftly considerably reénforced, and 
were on the alert to cut off all Eng- 
lish The heavy 
French garrison at Ticonderoga being 
now informed by the fugitives of this 


three sleds. 


scouting parties. 


audacious reconnaissance in their im- 
mediate vicinity, Rogers wisely de- 
cided to retire with all expedition. 
But he unwisely departed from the 
usual custom of the Rangers to return 
by a different route from that on 
which they came, and, in defiance of 
the counsels of his officers, retreated 
on his tracks. 

The day was rainy. On reaching 
the fires that they had kindled and 
camped the night before, the 
Rangers halted to dry their guns and 
otherwise prepare for the expected 
conflict. It was past noon when the 
little battalion had completed their 
preparations. Forming in single file, 
with Capt. Rogers in front, Capt. 
Spikeman in the centre, and Lieut. 
Stark in the rear, supported by their 


by 


snow-shoes on the deep snow, they 
silently took their homeward 
march. Their path lay over hilly 
ground and through thick woods, 
from whose dark depths they had 
reason to believe they were watched 
by the savage scouts of the enemy ; 


up 
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a belief but too soon verified, for on 
rising the brow of a hill, not a mile 
from the fires of their late camp, they 
received a volley of two hundred bul- 
lets, fired from the guns of the un- 
seen enemy in ambush, at distances 
from to thirty yards away. 
Rogers was wounded in the head, 
and several of the men were killed or 
wounded by this volley; but fortu- 
nately the of the 
enemy was, in this instance, faulty, 
and the effect comparatively slight. 
The habitual tactics of the Rangers,— 
to scatter when suddenly attacked by 
a superior force, and to rally again 
upon some supporting point,—now 
stood them in hand. They had been 
under many times to be 
thrown into a panic. Each man was 
for the time being his own command- 
Each took his own way to the 
rallying point, exchanging shots with 
the enemy as he ran. That rallying 
John Stark, with his rear 
Gathering around him, they 
awaited their pursuers. The sur- 
rounding trees of the thick forest 
were of large size. Each Ranger 
endeavored to so place himself that a 
tree covered him partially from: the 
shots of the enemy, and thus they 
awaited the second onset. No sol- 
diers ever had more at stake. The 
French officials at Montreal paid $11 
each for English scalps, and $55 each 
for English prisoners—sufficient in- 
ducement to excite the savage cupid- 
ity of their Indian allies into desper- 
ate efforts to kill or capture; and 
oftentimes the alternative fate of a 
prisoner was torture at the stake. 
The backwoodsman learned to give 
no quarter, and to expect none, in 
fighting this savage foe. 


five 
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All through the afternoon of this 
2ist of January, 1757, this woods 
fight raged. The Ranger measured 
carefully his charge of powder, ram- 
med home the ball in a greased patch, 
and woe to the enemy who exposed 
his body or limbs to these expert 
marksmen. Two hundred and fifty 
of the enemy went into that day’s 
fight, and only one hundred and 
thirty-four came out of it alive, one 
hundred and sixteen having been 
killed on the spot or died of wounds. 
The Rangers lost fourteen killed, six 
wounded, and six taken prisoners. 

As darkness came on, the surviving 
French and Indian force, although 
still outnumbering the English, re- 
tired to the cover of Ticonderoga. 
Capt. Rogers having been disabled by 
two wounds, and Capt. Spikeman 
killed, early in the action the com- 
mand devolved upon Lieut. Stark, 
who, as soon as the enemy ceased to 
press him, carefully looked after the 
wounded, secured the prisoners, and, 
taking both wounded and _ prisoners 
with him, commenced the tedious 
march homeward. Encumbered by 
the care of the wounded, and fatigued 
with the exertions of the day, their 
movements were necessarily slow, 
and the entire night was consumed in 
reaching the shore of Lake George, 
near where they left it on the 19th. 
The wounded, who during the night 
march had kept up their spirits, were 
by eight o’clock in the morning so 
overcome with cold, fatigue, and loss 
of blood that they could march no 
further. The nearest English post 
was forty miles away, and the enemy 
was less than ten miles in their rear, 
and might again attack them at any 
time. In this emergency Lieut. Stark 


volunteered, with two Rangers, to 
make a forced march to Fort William 
Henry for succor, while the command, 
under the junior officers, undertook to 
defend and care for the wounded 
until help arrived. Without waiting 
for rest or refreshment after their 
all-day fight and all-night retreat, 
these three hardy volunteers con- 
tinued on their march, and reached 
the fort the same evening. Hand- 
sleighs were immediately sent out, 
with a fresh party, to bring in the 
wounded, and reached them next 
morning. No greater feat of hardi- 
hood and endurance was ever per- 
formed ; a day of desperate fighting, 
followed by an all-night retreat, en- 
cumbered with the wounded, and 
then, without rest, these three volun- 
teers making a forced snow-shoe march 
of forty miles more before night. 
Truly this school of war was a fitting 
preparation for the subsequent strug- 
gle of the Revolution. The decision, 
prudence, and courage of Stark ad- 
mittedly saved the detachment from 
complete destruction, and he was 
immediately promoted to be a captain, 
filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of Capt. Spikeman. 

Capt. Stark continued with the 
army during the succeeding campaigns 
of 1758 and 1759, his corps being 
constantly employed in their accus- 
tomed service, and winning credit 
and commendation from the generals 


.in command. 


In 1758 Capt. Stark obtained a 
short furlough for the purpose of vis- 
iting his home, and while there was 
united in marriage (August 21, 1758) 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Capt. Caleb 
Page, one of the original proprietors 
of Dunbarton, N. H. 
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The conquest of Canada, in 1760, 
put an end to military operations in 
North America, and Capt. Stark, not 
being desirous of continuing in the 
British army, tendered his resigna- 
tion, which was accepted by Gen. 
Amherst, with the official assurance 
that if inclined hereafter to reénter 
the service he should not lose his 
rank by this retirement. But fate 
determined that the experience thus 
gained by him during five years’ ser- 
vice under the banner of the king of 
England was but the requisite soldierly 
education which fitted him to success- 
fully lead his compatriots against the 
same English banner in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle for the independence 
of his native land. 

From 1760 to 1765 Capt. Stark re- 
mained at his home, devoting his 
attention to the cultivation of a large 
farm in Derryfield. and to the man- 
agement of his other lands and his 
mills, both in Derryfield and Dunbar- 
ton, in which latter town he was also 
a large proprietor. 

When the country became seriously 
agitated in 1774 upon the abridgment 
of its liberties by the crown, he uni- 
formly espoused the cause of his 
countrymen, and from his military 
experience and respectable standing 
was looked up to as the natural leader 
of the patriots of his vicinity. He 
was appointed as one of the Commit- 
tee of Safety, and discharged the 
difficult duties devolving upon him 
with firmness and moderation, en- 
deavoring to the utmost of his abili- 
ties to promote union of sentiment, 
and preparation for action should 
that become necessary. 

The news of the Battle of Lexing- 
ton on the 19th of April, 1775, 
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reached Capt. Stark the next morn- 
ing. He was at work in his saw-mill. 
Without a moment’s hesitation the 
mill-gate was closed, and he returned 
to his house, a mile distant, changed 
his dress, mounted his horse, and 
proceeded towards Medford, encour- 
aging all that he met to join him 
there, telling them that the time had 
arrived when a blow should be struck 
for liberty. He was followed by 
many of his old soldiers and hundreds 
of citizens, who answered his appeal 
to their patriotism. And when the 
preliminary organization of the first 
New Hampshire regiment was made 
by election, it was so much a matter 
of course to choose Stark for their 
colonel, that the vote, a hand one, 
was unanimous. This election was 
afterwards confirmed by a commis- 
sion from the state authorities. 

The story of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill is an oft told tale. It will not 
be repeated in this paper; but we 
may properly dwell upon the fact 
that the steady and cool courage of 
John Stark was one of the important 
factors in that engagement. His 
men were brought into action without 
fatigue. Their deadly work at the 
rail-fence, on the Mystic river side of 
the hill, so nearly annihilated the 
veteran British regiment immediately 
opposed to them, that, believing they 
had won the day, they obeyed the 
orders to retire with unwillingness ; 
and the deliberate manner in which 
they covered and defended the final 
retreat held the enemy in check, and 
undoubtedly prevented a rout. 

After the evacuation of Boston, 
Col. Stark was ordered, with two reg- 
iments, the 5th and 25th, under his 
command, to proceed to New York 
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and assist in arranging the defences 
of that city. He remained at New 
York until! May, 1776, when his regi- 
ment, with five others. was ordered 
to march by way of Albany to Canada. 
He joined the army at St. Johns, and 
advanced to the mouth of the Sorel. 
Various unsuccessful movements were 
made by this army in Canada, under 
the successive commands of Gener- 
als Thomas, Arnold, Thompson, and 
Sullivan, culminating in a retreat to 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga. Gen. 
Gates soon after this assumed the 
chief command, and assigned a bri- 
gade to Col. Stark, with orders to 
clear and fortify Mount Indepen- 
dence. 

When the British army under Carle- 
ton had retired to winter quarters in 
Canada, Col. Stark’s regiment, with 
several others, was detached from 
the Northern army to reénforce Gen. 
Washington at Newtown, Penn. He 
arrived a few days before the battle 
of Trenton, where, leading the van 
of Sullivan’s division, he contributed 
his share in that fortunate victory. 
In giving his opinion at the council of 
war preceding the battle of Trenton, 
Col. Stark observed to Washington,— 
‘* Your men have too long been accus- 
tomed to place their dependence for 
safety upon spades and pickaxes. If 
you hope to establish the indepen- 
dence of these states, you must teach 
them to place dependence upon their 
fire-arms and courage.” Col. Stark 
remained with the commander-in- 
chief until his winter quarters were 
established on the heights of Morris- 
town, when, the term of his men’s 
enlistment having expired, he returned 
to New Hampshire to recruit another 
regiment. 
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In March, 1777, the new regiment 
was completed; but Stark did not 
take command of it. Certain promi- 
nent membets of congress, and offi- 
cers of high rank, and aristocratic 
associations, more familiar with the 
polite usages of town society than 
with the simple manners of the fron- 
tier settlers, were displeased with the 
rugged and unbending character and 
blunt speech of this backwoods col- 
onel, and used their influence against 
him with such effect, that in the new 
list of promotions, made that winter, 
by congress, his name was omitted, 
and several oflicers of lower rank were 
promoted over him. This slight was 
so keenly felt that he immediately 
tendered his resignation to the New 
Hampshire authorities, and retired, 
temporarily, to his home. He was 
not however destined to remain long 
inactive. Within three months from 
his retirement, the menacing state of 
affairs following the capture of Ti- 
conderoga by the British, and the ad- 
vance of Burgoyne’s army, threaten- 
ing to overrun the New England states, 
called him again to the field. New 
Hampshire rose to the emergency, and 
raised a brigade for independent ac- 
tion against the flank of the invading 
army. At the request of the state 
council, Stark accepted their com- 
mission as brigadier, and took com- 
mand; and within two weeks from 
the capture of Ticonderoga, he was 
organizing and drilling his force for 
the coming fray. 

The battle of Bennington, fought 
and won on the 17th of August, 1777, 
by the little army of 1750 men, under 
his command, has been made familiar 
to all readers of history. Of this 
force, New Hampshire furnished 1000, 
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Vermont 500, and Massachusetts 250. 
Stark’s plan of battle was sagacious ; 
somewhat irregular in its details, as 
looked upon from the usual military 
standpoint, but perfectly adapted to 
the frontier habits of his brave men ; 
and it proved eminently successful. 
The enemy lost, in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, about 1200 men—prob- 
ably two thirds of his entire force 
in action. The loss on the American 
less than 100. The disci- 
plined European troops, fighting for 


side was 


the king’s shilling, moving at the 
word of command like machines, and 
firing their muskets from the 
without 


hip 
no match, even 
when partially protected by cannon 
and for the skilled 
marksmen of the frontier, fighting for 
their homes. 
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The Bennington battle, in point of 
numbers engaged, was not a great 
one ; but it turned the tide of war at 
a critical period, and led to immediate 
results of momentous consequence to 
the country. Washington wrote of it, 
immediately, as ‘*the great stroke 
struck by Gen. Stark near Benning- 
ton.” Bancroft’s history pronounces 
this ** victory one of the most brilliant 
and eventful of the war.” Baroness 
Reidsell, then British camp, 
wrote, ‘*this unfortunate event par- 
alyzed at once our operations.” 

On the 18th, two days after this 
battle, Gen. Stark forwarded his re- 
port, in detail, to the council of New 
Hampshire, and by return courier re- 
ceived the following letter : 


in the 


State of New Hampshire 
In Committee of Safety 
Dear Sir ; 
The Committee received 
yours of the 18th instant with the 
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greatest pleasure, and have directed 
me to present their very sincere thanks 
to you, the officers and soldiers under 
your command, for their brave and 
spirited conduct, manifested in the 
late battle, and for the very essential 
service done to the country at this 
critical period. I hope, sir, that this 
success may be a prelude to greater 
things of the same kind; and that 
heaven will yet bestow many bless- 
ings upon our country, through your 
hands. 

Fervently praying that the God of 
armies may protect you in the day of 
battle, and be a shield and buckler to 
our countrymen under your command, 
and that He may give success and vic- 
tory to all your undertakings, I do, 
on behalf of the Committee, subscribe 
myself 

Your most obedient 
And very humble servant 
M. Weare, Chairman. 
Hon. General Stark. 


The state of Vermont also address- 
ed to Gen. Stark the following com- 
plimentary letter. 


From the President of the Coun- 
cil of Safety of the State of Ver- 
mont. 


Bennington Sept 20th 1777. 

The Council beg leave to return 
their sincere thanks to the Hon. Brig. 
Genl. John Stark for the infinite ser- 
vice he has been pleased to do them, 
in defending them and their constitu- 
ents from the cruelty and bloody rage 
of our unnatural enemy, who sought 
our destruction on the 16th of August 
last. 

They also return their grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the honor the gen- 
eral has been pleased to do the Coun- 
cil by presenting them with one Hessian 
gun with a bayonet ; one broad-sword, 
one brass barreled drum, and a gren- 
adier’s cap, taken on the memorable 
16th of August, for the use of the 
State. 

The general may rely upon it they 
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will be reserved for the use they were 
designed. 
I remain, dear general, 
With sentiments of esteem, 
Your most Obt. Svt. 
Thomas Chittenden. 
Hon. Brigadier General Stark. 


The legislature of Massachusetts 
also sent their acknowledgments in 
the following letter and resolve : 


To General Stark. 


Sir; The general assembly of 
this State take the earliest opportuni- 
ty to acknowledge the receipt of your 
acceptable present—the tokens of vic- 
tory gained at the memorable battle 
of Bennington. The events of that 
day strongly mark the bravery of the 
men who, unskilled in war, forced 
from their intrenchments a chosen 
number of veteran troops of boasted 
Britons, us well as the address and 
valor of the general who directed 
their movements, and led them on to 
conquest. This signal exploit opened 
the way to a rapid succession of ad- 
vantages, most important to Amer- 
ica. 

These trophies shall be safely de- 
posited in the archives of the State, 
and there remind posterity of the 
irresistable power of the God of 
armies, and the honors due to the 
memory of the brave. Still attended 
with like success, may you long en- 
joy the just reward of your grateful 
country. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your obedient servant, 
Jeremiah Powell, 
President of the Council. 


In the House of Representatives. 
Resolved, unanimously ; That the 
board of war of this State be, and are 
hereby directed, in the name of this 
Court, to present to the Hon. Briga- 
dier General Stark, a complete suit 
of clothes becoming his rank, together 
with a piece of linen, as a testimony 
of the high sense this Court has of 
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the great and important services ren- 
dered by that brave officer, to the 
United States of America. 

Dec. 5 1777.” 


General Stark did not report to 
congress the result of the battle of 
Bennington, because his command 
was an independent one, and his com- 
mission was from the state of New 
Hampshire. His little army consist- 
ed wholly of state militia from New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachu- 
setts. 

The same parties, who had a few 
months previously withheld his pro- 
motion, were now busy in denouncing 
his independent action. 

Philadelphia being in possession of 
the British, congress held its sessions 
at the more remote point of York, in 
Pennsylvania. Communication was 
slow, letters being carried by cour- 
iers, on horseback, who were obliged 
to make long detours because of hos- 
tile intervening country. 


Upon receipt of the news that Gen. 
Stark was acting independently of 
the regular Northern army, and being 
yet unaware of the victory that had 
been won by him five days before, a 
resolution was introduced in congress 
censuring him for not submitting to 
army regulations. 


But on the next day an express 
courier arrived from Gen. Schuyler 
communicating the result of the Ben- 
nington battle; and congress, mag- 
nanimously forgetting the previous 
irritation, passed a resolve of thanks 
to General Stark, and appointed him 
a Brigadier in the army of the United 
States. This action of congress was 
communicated in the following let- 
ter: 
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To General Stark from President 
Hancock. 
Yorktown, Pa., Oct. 5, 1777. 

Sir :—It is with the greatest pleas- 
ure I transmit the inclosed resolve of 
Congress, expressing the thanks of 
that body to you, and to the officers 
and troops under your command, for 
the signal victory you obtained over 
the enemy in the late battle of Ben- 
nington. 

In consideration of your distin- 
guished conduct on that occasion, 
and the service you rendered the 
cause of freedom and your country, 
the congress have been pleased to ap- 
point you a Brigadier in the army of 
the United States. 

se pleased to communicate to the 
oflicers and troops of your command 
this mark of the approbation of their 
country, for their exertions in defence 
of American liberty. 

I inclose your commission, and 
have the honor to be, with the great- 
est esteem and respect, sir, your most 
obedient and very humble servant, 

John Hancock, President. 


Soon after the Bennington battle, 
Gen. Stark, with his volunteers, 
joined the main American army of 
Gates; but the three months’ enlist- 
ment of the men having expired, they 
said they had performed their part, 
and must return to their farms where 
their harvests now waited for them. 

The general being then without a 
command, proceeded to New Hamp- 
shire to make his report to the coun- 
cil. His return was a_ triumphal 
march. He was waited upon by 
committees of congratulation where- 
ever he came, and was received with 
the warmest demonstration of the 
people’s gratitude. 

By order of the Council of New 
Hampshire, he immediately proceeded 
to enlist a new army of volunteers ; 
and such was the confidence in him 
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as a commander, and so enthusiastic 
were the people, in view of the pos- 
sible capture of Burgoyne, that, in a 
few days, nearly 3,000 men enrolled 
themselves under his standard. 

With this fresh army of New 
Hampshire volunteers, he immediate- 
ly advanced, by order of the council 
of that state, to Fort Edward, on 
Burgoyne’s rear. This fort he cap- 
tured; and after securing the garri- 
son, and leaving a strong detachment 
of his own troops to maintain the 
post, proceeded, on the the 7th of 
October, with 2,500 men, to occupy 
the sole remaining line of retreat for 
the British army. 

By this movement Burgoyne be- 
came completely surrounded, and 
Gen. Stark earnestly advised Gen. 
Gates to attack the British camp and 
compel an unconditional surrender. 
But a capitulation was deemed most 
prudent, and Burgoyne soon after 
delivered up his entire army at Sa- 
ratoga. 

The capture of Burgoyne put an 
end, for the time being, to military 
movements at the north, and Gen. 
Stark returned to New Hampshire to 
obtain recruits and supplies for op- 
erations elsewhere. 

In December he received orders 
from congress to repair to Albany 
and prepare for a secret winter ex- 
pedition to Canada. The Hon. James 
Duane was directed by congress to 
confer in person with Gen. Stark, and 
communicate to him orally the secret 
details of the proposed expedition, 
and to consider with him the best and 
most practicable means for its ac- 
complishment. The conference took 
place, the troops were engaged, sup- 
plies were obtained of provisions, 
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snow-shoes, conveyances, and every- 
thing required for a winter campaign, 
when congress thought proper to 
abandon the design. 

Early in 1778 he was ordered to 
assume the command of the Northern 
Department, at Albany, where he re- 
remained during the season. 

In November he was ordered by 
Gen. Washington to proceed to the 
assistance of Gen. Gates in Rhode 
Island ; and joining Gates soon after, 
at Providence, was stationed for. the 
remainder of the season at East 
Greenwich. As winter advanced he 
returned to New Hampshire, by way 
of Boston, to urge the necessity for 
recruits and supplies. 

In the spring of 1779 he joined the 
army at Providence, and was em- 
ployed all that season in watching 
the British army and preventing in- 
roads. About the 10th of Novem- 
ber the English sailed away from 
Newport, and Gen. Stark took pos- 
session of the town the next morning, 
placing guards to preserve order. 

At this time Gen. Washington or- 
dered Generals Gates and Stark, with 
the troops who had blockaded New- 
port, to join him in New Jersey ; and 
soon after sent Gen. Stark to New 
Hampshire to make requisitions for 
troops and supplies. He performed 
this service, and returned to the army 
at Morristown, in May, 1780, and 
took part in the battle of Springfield, 
in June following. Immediately af- 
ter this battle, Gen. Stark was sent 
to New England, with orders to col- 
lect a body of militia and volunteers, 
and conduct them to West Point. 
He arrived at that post with the troops, 
a short time before Arnold’s deser- 
tion; aud, after delivering up the 
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reénforcement, joined his division at 
Liberty Pole, New Jersey. 

In September he was ordered to 
West Point, to relieve Gen. St. Clair, 
and the Pennsylvania line. While at 
West Point, he was called upon to 
participate in the trial of Major An- 
dré, being one of the thirteen gener- 
als composing the military tribunal. 
About this time, Washington had 
formed the design of surprising Sta- 
ten Island; and to mask his inten- 
tions, Gen. Stark was detached with 
2500 troops, and trains of cavalry and 
artillery, and forage teams, to overrun 
the country north of New York, and, 
if possible, to draw out and engage 
theenemy. But the British were sus- 
picious of concealed designs, and suf- 
fered the detachment to pillage this 
tory country, as far down as Kings 
Bridge and Morrisania, for several 
days, and then to retire unmolested. 
The Staten Island project was not car- 
ried out. The army soon after went 
into winter quarters at West Point, 
New Windsor, and Fishkill, and Gen. 
Stark, being severely ill, was sent 
home on furlough, with the standing 
order for men and supplies. 

In the spring of 1781 he was or- 
dered once more to assume the com- 
mand of the Northern Department, 
with head-quarters at Saratoga. There 
was an extensive frontier to be 
watched, and the country was overrun 
by traitors and spies, some of whom 
he was obliged to hang. With only 
a few feeble detachments of militia 
from New York, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire under his command, 
the duties of the general were both 
onerous and unpleasant. After the 
surrender of Cornwallis, all appre- 
hensions of inroads from Canada hav- 




















ing ceased, Gen. Stark was ordered 
to dismiss his militia, and to himself 
retire to New England to recruit, 
and collect supplies for the next cam- 
paign. Being at this time afflicted 
with rheumatism, he remained at 
home during the year 1782, and did 
not return to the army until ordered 
to head-quarters by Gen. Washington 
in April, 1783. He arrived at the 
appointed time, and was thanked by 
the commander-in-chief for his punct- 
uality. 

On the 25th of November, 1783, 
the British army evacuated New York. 

The independence of the United 
States had been acknowledged by the 
British government, and the war was 
ended. During the following month, 
most of the Continental troops re- 
turned to their homes; and General 
Stark, bidding adieu to his friends in 
the army, and leaving behind the 
cares of public life, retired to his New 
Hampshire estates to spend the re- 
mainder of his days in peace. He 
was at this time fifty-five years of 
age. Somewhat past the prime of 
life of the average man, but with a 
frame made strong by early vigorous 
labors, and preserved by constant 
exercise and temperate habits, a long 
lease of life still remained to him. 
He survived the Revolutionary war 
nearly forty years, and to the last 
was held by his neighbors and fellow- 
countrymen in the highest esteem. 

Washington had great confidence 
in Stark, fully appreciating his firm 
patriotism, his ability, and his influ- 
ence with the people of New Hamp- 
shire and the adjoining states. When 
men or supplies were wanted from 
these states, he generally sent him to 
obtain them; and was particular to 
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request that the new levies should 
come out under Stark’s command. 
In appointing him commander of the 
Northern Department in 1781, Wash- 
ington wrote, ‘I am induced to ap- 
point you to this command on account 
of your knowledge and _ influence 
among the inhabitants of that country. 
* * * Trely upon it, you will use 
your utmost exertions to draw forth 
the force of the country from the 
Green Mountains and all the contig- 
uous territory. And I doubt not your 
requisitions will be attended with suc- 
cess, as your personal influence must 
be unlimited among these people, at 
whose head you have formerly fought 
and conquered, with so much reputa- 
tion and glory.” 

In 1786, Gen. Stark received from 
congress the following compliment- 
ary brevet commission : 


In pursuance of an act of Congress, 
of the 13th day of September 1783, 
John Stark Esquire, is to rank as Ma- 
jor General by Brevet in the army of 
the United States of America. 

Given under my hand, at New York, 
the 9th day of June 1786. 

(ut. s.) Nathaniel Gorham, President. 

Entered in the war office 

Henry Knox, Secretary of War. 


After the war, he again took up his 
extensive agricultural and lumbering 
operations, managing his business af- 
fairs with the same energy, industry, 
and foresight that characterized his 
military life. 

In person, Gen. Stark was of mid- 
dle stature (5 ft. 10), and well pro- 
portioned for strength and activity. 
Constant exercise prevented his ever 
becoming corpulent. He always trav- 
elled on horseback, even if accom- 
panied by his family in a carriage ; 
and at an advanced age mounted his 
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horse with ease, without other aid 
than the stirrup. His features were 
bold and prominent; the nose was 
well formed ; the eyes light blue, keen 
and piercing, deeply sunk under pro- 
jecting brows. His lips were gener- 
ally closely compressed. He was not 
bald ; but his hair became white, and 
covered his head. His whole appear- 
ance indicated coolness, courage, ac- 
tivity, and confidence in himself, 
whether called upon to perform the 
duties of an enterprising partisan, or 
a calculating and considerate gene- 
ral. 

His character was unexceptional in 
his private as in his public life. His 
manners were frank and open. He 
spake his thoughts boldly on all oc- 
casions, without concealment of his 
meaning. Hewasa man of kindness 
and hospitality, which, through life, 
he extended to all his comrades in 
arms, and to others who sought his 
assistance. He ever sustained a rep- 
utation for honor and_integrity,— 
friendly to the industrious and enter- 


prising, but severe to the idle and 
unworthy. 

Gen. Stark survived his wife eight 
years. They had eleven children,— 
five sons and six daughters,—and all 
except one reached the age of matu- 
rity. His third son, John Stark, Jr., 
remained at home, married, and 
raised a family of twelve children 
at the old homestead. The vet- 
eran general was thus surrounded in 
his home by a numerous progeny, who 
in his last years kindly alleviated the 
infirmities of extreme age. 

He died on the 8th of May, 1822, 
aged 93 years, 8 months, and 24 days. 
He was buried with military honors 
at the spot where bis remains now 
lie, and where it is now proposed to 
erect to his memory the elegant 
equestrian bronze statue herewith rep- 
resented. George Stark. 


Note.—The material for this biographical sketch 
has been drawn from numerous papers and books, 
and more especially from the ** Memoir and Ofi- 
cial Correspondence of Gereral John Stark” by 
his grandson, the late Caleb Stark, of Dunbarton, 
N.H., edition of 1860. 


ETHEL FREEMAN: 


The Story of a Marriage that proved a Mistake. 


By ELLEN 


IV. 

There was a certain Mrs. Hamilton 
whom George regarded with the high- 
ést approval, and who by degrees had 
come to be his wife’s intimate friend, 
though at first Ethel had held aloof 
from her advances from instinctive 
distrust. She possessed no beauty, 
but a wonderful personal magnetism 
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that made her irresistible to all who 
felt the contact of her presence. And 
to this she added rare attainments: 
she was a finely cultivated musician, 
an artist of no mean talents, and she 
acquitted herself so finely in amateur 
theatricals that it was said she might 
have made a fortune on the stage ; 
and she had written a successful nov- 














el. Above all, she was diabolically 
clever. All this gave her great pres- 
tige in P. She was a widow of 
the age designated as “ youngish,” 
childish, and she lived in elegant 
rooms at the finest hotel. 

Ethel had first felt an affection for 
ber on the occasion of a dangerous 
illness of Florry, her oldest child. 
She had come, and in her firmly gen- 
tle manner insisted on staying at the 
house and assisting in taking care of 
the little girl; and she had proven so 
good a nurse, so self-sacrificing, sen- 
sible, and efficient, that Ethel could 
not withhold a share of love and con- 
fidence despite her intuitions. As for 
Florry, she became a loyal, devoted 
subject of her whilom nurse, accord- 
ing her the blind, adoring worship 
that innocent childhood lavishes on 
its incarnation of perfection. Mrs. 
Hamilton was perfection in her eyes. 
She resolved she would grow up to 
be like her as exactly as she could, 
and she was never so happy as when 
in the presence of her sovereign. 

And Mrs. Hamilton, who had been 
fawned upon and flattered all her 
life, found the fresh, sincere love of 
the child very grateful to her empty, 
callous heart. She took great pains 
to keep alive and increase her attach- 
ment, both for its own sake and as a 
means to secure a longed-for triumph 
that no refreshing principle of right 
or feeling of pity could force her to 
forego. 

Ethel in the meantime grew more 
and more discontented. She was hav- 
ing a bitter experience, that of feel- 
ing her self-respect lessening day by 
day. What was she beside this wise 
and witty and bewitching woman? 
Even her own child neglected her for 
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the sake of the other’s society. Her 
early training and education had 
surely been all wrong. She was not sure 
but that the fame of a Cleopatra was 
after all more enviable than that of a 
Cornelia. And how she had been 
petted and made much of at home! 
Could George realize how different it 
seemed in his home? At last one 
evening her resolve was made. Mrs. 
Hamilton was singing in the parlor, 
while she sat unperceived and for- 
gotten in the adjoining partially dark- 
ened library, to which she had with- 
drawn ; her husband and Florry were 
with the songstress. 

She sang Mrs. Akers Allen’s heart- 
sick song, Rock Me to Sleep. Ethel 
listened, her piteous heimweh growing 
worse. 

“ Yet with strong yearning and passionate pain 
Long I to-night for your presence again. 
* * * * * . 
Over my heart, in the days that are flown, 
No love like mother-love ever has shone; 
No other worship abides and endures,— 

Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yours!”’ 
cried the thrilling voice, while tears 
rolled down her unseen listener’s face. 

‘*I would like to go to New York 
for a month or two,” she said to her 
husband at the breakfast table next 
morning. , 

‘** But what should we do without 
you?” asked George ; and poor Ethel 
thought his manner and tone showed 
a studied concern, but betrayed a 
real relief. 

* You will do very well. I mean to 
take Florry with me, and you know 
Nurse is perfectly trustworthy with 
the other children. Katy will take 
good care of the house. I need the 
change.” 

** But, mamma, I think I would 
rather not go, if you please,” said 
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Florry. ‘* I should like to stay where 
I can see Mrs. Hamilton. Besides, 
dear mamma,” she added hastily, 
‘‘you know I am not really strong 
yet.” 

**T wished very much to take you 
with me, but if you prefer it you 
may remain at home,” said her moth- 
er, surprised and hurt. 

And so it was settled. Ethel went 
home for a long visit, leaving Florry 
behind; and this, though more for 
the child’s sake than her own, she 
afterward bitterly regretted. 


V. 


At first, Mrs. Freeman was only 
conscious of unmixed delight at being 
once more in her childhood’s home 
for what seemed a very long and in- 
definite period. Father and mother 


were overjoyed at her presence: hav-— 


ing her there by herself seemed to 
them like having back their Ethel of 
the old Nimes. It was a genuine 
pleasure to find herself again the 
eynosure of her former circle, and she 
was pleased to see that she retained 
her former prestige. In truth, her 
girlish beauty was not faded, but per- 
fected and grown richer. Her old 
friends came flocking to see her— 
most of her girl companions grown 
matronly with blooming children, and 
the men grown stouter and generally 
bald—often curious to discover, if 
possible, whether she had really cho- 
sen wisely, and whether her lot had 
fallen in pleasant places. 

But Ethel was loyal to the core. 
Never by manner or least word or 
tone of voice did she betray that her 
husband or her home had proven less 
than the most exacting could have 
desired. Concerning the high-flown 


ladies she was less reticent, making 
fun to her heart’s content of their es- 
says on Greek and Latin and German 
literature, and detailing their ponder- 
ous conversation for the merciless 
ridicule of her friends. 

She found presently, however, that 
she could not take up the old life 
where it was left off. She was not 
the same Ethel. The whole memory 
of what had intervened, and the 
change in her very nature wrought by 
it, rendered the old life impossible. 
She could never more be a young girl, 
romantically longing to be an inspira- 
tion to a world-weary man: she was 
Jane Eyre no longer, but a full grown 
woman with a sorrowful experience. 
The girl had developed into the wo- 
man; the woman could not be re- 
pressed into the girl. 

The time of her return drew on 
apace; and was it strange, or only 
natural, that she looked forward to 
going back to her husband’s home, 
even to the despised city of P——, 
with earnest joyfulness? She longed 
to see the children, especially Florry— 
she had so much to be thankful for 
in them. And she and George would 
talk honestly and unreservedly to- 
gether of past mistakes and misun- 
derstandings, and then begin life 
anew. They should be happy to- 
gether yet; she was sure of it, and 
she could hardly wait for the day of 
ber departure, formerly so much 
dreaded, so eager. was she to begin 
the new life with her husband. 

When she reached the depot at 
P. , above the cries of the coach- 
men and hack-drivers—the brethren 
of the whip at P 





have their as- 





pirations too, and make up in noise 
what they lack in numbers, seeming 
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more like a veritable pack of wolves 
than their prototypes in larger cities 
do—she heard a shrill childish voice, 
*“*Q there’s mamma, there’s mamma!” 
Little Florence was there with her 
father, waiting for her, and at once 
Ethel ,discovered a change in the 
child; she did not look less strong, 
but her face wore an expression that 
had never been there before, a haunt- 
ed, scared, almost agonized look, the 
look that a creature battling with a 
sorrow it could hardly comprehend 
might wear. It made her mother 
clasp her in sudden fear, and in 
sharp self-reproach that she had left 
her. 

The meeting between husband and 
wife was constrained as their parting 
had been, though it was evident to 
both that the other made an effort to 
seem unaffectedly glad and happy. 
Ethel would have been so but that a 
strange dread at Florry’s looks drove 
all other feelings from her heart. She 
made no effort to discover what was 
troubling ber during the day, but 
when she took her on her lap at night 
the child could restrain herself no 
longer. She burst into a tempest of 
sobs, and wept until Ethel was seri- 
ously alarmed. *‘* Tell me what is the 
matter, darling,” she said; and as 
soon as Florry could control her voice, 
between gasping sobs. she told the 
story of her trouble, a trouble that 
froze her mother’s heart as she lis- 
tened. 

Florry had begged Mrs. Hamilton 
to come often to the house to see her 
while her mother was away, and Ethel 
had requested her to come there to 
use her piano for her daily practising, 
and to read in the library whenever 
she wished. She had been there oft- 
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en, especially at twilight, so Florry 
could hear her sing beautiful songs 
and ballads before she retired. Her 
father enjoyed it too, and Florry 
had been so happy, until one night, 
that dreadful night, when she sat in 
the library listening to her singing in 
the parlor, as Ethel had done the 
night she resolved she would go away. 
Mrs. Hamilton seemed sad, * lone- 
some,” Florry said, and sang such sad 
verses—Ethel knew how she sang 
them, O so well!—that she cried 
there alone in the half darkness. 
Then she left off singing, and she and 
her father fell to talking vaguely, 
Florry listening not with the least in- 
tent of meanness, but for the sake of 
hearing the pleasant voice she loved 
so well. 

Florry was a precocious child. Her 
mother had made her much a com- 
panion, and she had ever been her 
father’s favorite among his children. 
She understood the feelings and emo- 
tions of grown people better than is 
usual with children much older, so 
was at no loss to repeat intelligently, 
with full perception of its meaning, 
the conversation of that dreadful 
evening. They spoke of her mother, 
Mrs. Hamilton affectionately, ‘* but 
as though she sort of pitied you,” 
Florry said, and her father ** as if he 
had n’t any patience.” ‘* Then they 
talked on a long time, and papa told 
her how that you and he ought never 
to have got married, and how that 
you never were fitted for each other. 
And he told Mrs. Hamilton that he 
wished she were his wife, and how 
that life would seem like heaven if 
that were so. And then she said 
that it would seem so to her too, and 
how that she was very unhappy, 
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* most wretched,’ she called it. And 
then she cried, and, O mamma! I saw 
papa kiss her, and she put her arms 
round bis neck and kissed him; and 
I thought I should die! for I knew it 
was wrong and wicked, and I knew 
*t would ’most kill you!” and the lit- 
tle girl began sobbing again. ‘* By 
and by she went away and papa went 
with her. They had forgotten that I 
was sitting in the library, and I crept 
up stairs all cold, alone, to bed. I 
would n't call nurse, for I did n’t want 
anybody to know what was the mat- 
ter, nor how bad [ felt. And O 
mother! I thought you would never 
come home. I did not dare to say a 
word to papa, and if I could not have 
told you pretty soon I think I should 
have died.” 


Ethel sat very still as she listened. 


to her little girl’s story, and her first 
thought was for her. The child had 
received a terrible shock, not alone 
in the revealed character in which she 
now saw her father, but the veil had 
been rudely torn from her idol, her 
ideal of perfected womanhood. The 
beautiful faith of childhood had de- 
parted from her, and it would never 
come again. She was very young to 
suffer such a loss, but there was no 
help for it. Mother and daughter 
would bear the sorrow together now— 
strange burden for a nine-years-old 
daughter !—and Ethel soothed her as 
best she could, telling her how sorry 
she was for what she had suffered, 
and for what she had seen and heard ; 
that she was much too young to know 
such sad things, but that she could 
be a great comfort to her in helping 
her to bear the trouble; that she 
should not feel so utterly alone, and 
that there was no one else she could 
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tell; that they must love each other 
more than ever, and maybe after a 
time it would not seem so dreadful to 
them both. Then she heard Florry’s 
prayers, and put her to bed and left 
her, and went down stairs to the par- 
lor, where her husband was waiting 
for her. On the stairs, she recalled 
her mother’s question long ago,—** If 
I am right, if you should be wretched 
and miserable, what should you do?” 
and her answer, * If it should be for 
worse all my life long, I would never 
break my promise.” ‘* But I never 
expected this, never this!” she said, 
fiercely. 

Her husband arose when she came 
in, and came forward, but he noticed 
her stern face and haughty manner, 
and dropped his arms extended to 
embrace her. She stood before him, 
and very quietly and coldly spoke of 
their life together from the very first 
until now; of her mother’s opposition 
and her own high hopes and great 
love ; of his feeling of her inferiority ; 
of her homesickness and discontent ; 
of her visit in New York, and the re- 
solve she had made to come back to 
a hetter way of living; then of Flor- 
ry’s revelation. She paused a mo- 
ment, but George seemed stricken 
dumb, and she went on: 

** For the children’s sake, and be- 
cause I think it is right, no one but 
myself and Florry shall know your 
meanness. I shall write a note to 
Mrs. Hamilton. She will never dark- 
en my doors again. With all her 
gifts and accomplishments I do not 
envy her, nor do I envy you. You 
have thought yourself and her my 
superiors; but there is no guilt on 
my conscience, and you and she have 
ruined my life.” 
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VI. 

For three years the life of the Free- 
man’s had gone on outwardly the 
same as before, and yet not just the 
same, for Ethel had come to be of 
consequence in society, and was even 
received with favor than her 
husband, who still remained a favor- 
ite. 
ent, 


more 


She had discovered her one tal- 
and friends had _ speedily 
multiplied it many times for her. In 
her disappointment and bitter chagrin 
she had devoted herself to her chil- 


dren's education ; in their studies she 


her 


found surcease of sorrow, and to her 
own surprise developed the love of 
study in herself. She fond 
of research, and then discovered that 
she 


became 


was capable of independent 


thought—not so commonplace an at- 
tribute in woman as might at first be 
supposed—and of easy and original 


expression. She read much and 


critical reviews of the 


The P 


discovered 


wrote new 
novels. 


they 


people said that 
that 
sessed ‘*a very analytical 


had she pos- 


mind :” 
once she wrote a political article that 
they said showed she understood gov- 
ernment. 

But her literary achievements never 
engrossed her mind; they were only 
a resource, never an object, and she 
had her chil- 
dren, that were the pride of her heart 
and the only joy in her life. And 
such children, so well behaved, so 
intelligent, 


no ambition save for 


rarely and so refined, 
could not but reflect credit on a moth- 
er. She retained her housewifely 
ways ; her home was a model of com- 
fort and good order; she entertained 
her husband’s friends and her own in 
right royal manner; and her great 


beauty became again a power that 
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made itself felt. People said, ‘‘Mrs. 
Freeman is really wonderful ; a beau- 
ty and a genius ; yet one of a practi- 
cal disposition rarely to be met with, 
really the greatest versatility of tal- 
ents.” 

And so she found peace though not 
happiness; but her husband was 
It had been his fate since 


the humiliating disclosure of three 


wretched. 


years before to love his wife more 
and more, vain. All 
smiles and graciousness to others, the 


and all in 
wintry wind was not more cold than 
she to him. Mrs. Hamilton had dis- 
appeared from the zenith of society 
and of his the very 
thought of her was hateful to him, 


admiration ; 


and he suffered remorse of conscience 
as much for Florry’s sake as for 
Ethel’s, for at the first he had visited 
his wrath and displeasure on the little 
girl, As she had been her father’s 
best beloved and most petted of the 
flock, when the weak 
child accused her of 
tattling and mischief-making, it near- 
ly broke her heart. 


man called the 
a traitor, and 


For a long time 


after, he never noticed her by word 
or look, shutting her out of the games 
that he played with the other chil- 
dren, never taking her to drive or to 
walk when he took the others, utterly 


neglecting her, or treating her with 


contempt. ‘* Papa never notices me 
now,” she complained to her mother 
day after day, and when at last he 
would have treated her more kindly, 
a fear had grown up in the child’s 
heart that shut him out forever. 

But he was reaping the whirlwind. 
For a year Florry had seemed less 
robust than of old, and at last they 
knew that she would not live. 
could fathom the 


None 
mother’s sorrow. 
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The strange bond between her and the 
child had grown stronger as time had 
flown. She felt that she was a thou- 
sand times more to her than a child 
toa mother. The little, tender, lov- 
ing heart was the one heart that knew 
and understood and sympathized with 
her grief. If she lost her she was 
bereft not only of her eldest born, 
but of the one who possessed her full 
confidence, her closest friend, the 
only one who saved her from the 
utter loneliness of her misery. 

George kept constantly with his 
daughter. In an agony of self-re- 
proach for his past treatment, he tried 
in everyway to win back her love and 
confidence. Florry treated him wist- 
fully, looking at him often with eves 
that brought tears to his own, and 
their remembrance wrung groans from 
his breast at night. The past was 
irrevocable; strive as he might, there 
was no restitution, no oblivion, pos- 
sible to him. 


Freedom from study, change of air 


There are many and striking points 
of difference between the old Greek 
bard, who wandered from place to 
place reciting his rhapsodies wherev- 
er a crowd of listeners would gather, 
and his Down East successor, who 
used to peddle his verses as merchant- 
able wares through the country-sides 
of the ** District of Maine.” So far 
as the method of getting their works 
into circulation is concerned, the dif- 
ference may be accounted for by re- 
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By Isaac B. Cuoare. 








and scene, physicians’ skill, were all 
of no use. Florry died; and by the 
side of their still, eldest born, George 
besought his wife to forgive him for 
the past, to take him back, to give 
him the chance to win her love once 
more. ‘‘ For Florry’s sake, Ethel,” 
he pleaded ; and Ethel promised, ‘*For 
Florry’s sake, I will try.” 

And Florry reunited them; but the 
great earthly happiness they once 
hoped for and expected they can nev- 
er know. They are doubtless as 
happy as most people, but often when 
George sees the long yellow hair of 
their living little girl flying down the 
stairs or in and out of the rooms, he 
thinks of another little girl with long 
yellow hair, and shudders at the sud- 
den remembrance ** she is dead,” feel- 
And 
her husband is kindest, 
Ethel sees a little grave in the beauti- 


ing a heavy load on his heart. 
often when 


ful Forest City cemetery, and shrinks 
shudderingly away from him. 


ferring to the invention of printing. 
Other marks of distinction between 
Homer of Chios, or any other of the 
seven cities which claims the honor 
of being his birth-place, and Thomas 
Shaw, positively of Standish, Maine, 
The 
sarlier poet sang of war, the later 
piped of peace. 


must be variously explained. 


Homer was blind; 
and no one can read the productions 
of Shaw, unless in a state of suspend- 
ed cogitation, without discovering that 
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his muse at least was of a somewhat 
owl-like vision. 

At New York sales by auction of 
books and other property, there have 
appeared at rare intervals broadsides 
of poetry by Thomas Shaw, of Stan- 
dish, Maine. These have been cat- 
alogued with much display, and with 
unusual fulness of description. They 
have for years commanded prices in 
the metropolis such as their author 
never dreamed of asking as he hawked 
them about among the less appre- 
ciative farmers among whom he lived. 
They are good specimens,—and this 
is all the merit they can now claim,— 
of a species of literature that had its 
day in this country a good many years 
ago. Their value, however, for pur- 
poses of illustrating certain phases of 
New England life at the beginning of 
this century, is scarcely affected by 
the circumstance that they are un- 
qualified doggerel. 

We glean the little knowledge we 
have of the author from his produc- 
tions. Some of his more ambitious 
pieces appeared in 1815, and he was 
still hard at work in the same line 


when Lafayette visited this country 


in 1824. In a poem of twenty-four 
stanzas inspired by the visit of the 
French general, he tells us that he 
yas born before the close of the Rev- 
olution : 
“IT and some Fathers still remain, 
Who saw our Independence gain.” 
This tribute to the distinguished 
visitor, records the fact that the poet 
availed himself of the opportunity to 
pay his respects to the Nation’s guest. 
“He went from place to place in state, 
And welcoméd by small and great, 
— oe oe ee ce 


W hereof we heard and saw the same, 
And can describe the man by name.” 
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The author manifests in this poem 
a great deal of bitterness towards 
Great Britain. It was quite natural 
that the appearance of Lafayette 
should revive something of the old 
spirit. 

The plan of the work was to exhib- 
it the career of Lafayette, and sing 
his praises. Attention is directed 
mainly to what he did for America in 
the Revolution. The British troops 
are represented as bees leaving their 
hive to sting the Americans. Wash- 
ington and Lafayette beat them off. 
As this is all the play there is given 
to the imagination in the whole com- 
position, no one will find fault with 
the simile. The part which our French 
ally took is stated over and over again 
in different terms, but it all amounts to 
the same thing. A single stanza will 
serve as a sample: 

“On his expense he clothtd men 

Who stood as needy soldiers then, 

Entering our service without pay, 

To drive the British bees away.”’ 

Later on we are given a glimpse of 
Lafayette contending for the liberties 
of his own people : 

“Until by chance in prison fell, 

And troubles too he knew full well.” 

It is not difficult to discover the in- 
fluence of the New England Primer 
upon the poet’s thought, if not upon 
iis expression. He cannot close this 
encomium upon his hero without in- 
dulging the reflection,— 

“ He's but a man when all is done, 

All mortal men their course do run.” 

How faithfully this echoes the famil- 
iar sentiment,— 
** Xerxes the Great did die, 

And so must you and I.”’ 

The next piece is ‘**A Mournful 
Song, occasioned by the shipwreck 
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of the schooner Armistice, Captain 
Douglass, on Cohasset rocks, August 
31, 1815...bound from Portland for 
Baltimore...on which 
persons perished. 
Standish.” This occasional poem, 
which its author calls ‘** A Mournful 
Song,” is in a somewhat more lively 


occasion five 
By Thomas Shaw, 


measure than is this poet’s wont. 
There was this about the old Puritan 
heart, that it took a tremendous force 
to move it; but when the emotions 
were once fully roused, the sluiceway 
by which as a flood they found escape 
was always regarded as necessarily a 
poetic vein of feeling. Elegaic poe- 
try atforded both the writer and read- 
er pastime and recreation. It was 
supposed to possess what was known 
in pulpit phrase as an ‘* improving” 


quality. Shaw evidently understood 


the market value of the article, and 


supplied the demand judiciously. 
People in that age had no dread of 
monopolies, and never dreamed of 
boycotting a poet. 

This particular composition is some- 
what in the manner of the ballad. 
The movement of the narrative is, 
however, very unsteady. The moral- 
izing is done at inconvenient and un- 
expected intervals; or, from another 
point of view, it may be said that the 
story is broken by reflections that are 
wholly out of season. The measure 
reminds the reader of ‘* The Ancient 
Mariner.” It is, of course, not im- 
possible that so famous a ballad, 
printed nearly twenty years before, 
should be familiar to the poet. The 
narrative is taken up at the seventh 
stanza: 

“My mournful song doth take along 

Douglass from Portland bay, 

For to sail fast in August last 

Upon the thirtieth day.” 
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This was as far as the author could 
get without indulging in some very 
sad, but we may hope profitable, reflec- 
tions. It is not until he reaches the 
twelfth stanza that he is able to com- 
plete the date of the sailing: 

“So they did steer, the fifteenth year, 

Out into the wide main; 


Perhaps a thought was to them brought, 
You can’t come back again.” 


We see here the peculiarity of these 
early ballad-writers in America ;—they 
were web-footed, and so, instead of 
rising on pinions like the lark, they 
took to the floods of bathos, and there 
wailed their sorrows like loons. 

But the master-piece of Shaw, so 
far as now appears, was a four-column 
broadside, fourteen by twenty inch- 
es. The occasion of this production 
was the ratification of the Treaty of 
Ghent in 1815. 
culated to awaken more than ordinary 


The subject was cal- 


joy, and here we shall expect to see 
the Indeed, he 
seems himself to have looked upon 


poet at his best. 


this performance with a good degree 
of complaisance, for some of the ideas 
of this reappear in pretty nearly the 
original language in his lines on La- 
fayette. The work is divided into 
two distinct parts after the manner of 
old-time sermons, the expository part 
of which was delivered in the morn- 
ing, while the ‘* improvement,” as it 
used to be called,—in later phrase, 
the ‘* application,’”’—was “ deferred till 
after intermission.” 

The first part is taken up with a re- 
cital of events preceding the peace. 
Quite as much space is given to the 
Revolution as to the War of 1812. 
The author is profuse in generalities, 
but rather chary of particulars. The 
exploits of the enemy, from 1812 to 
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1815, are summed up in the twenty- 
second and twenty-third stanzas : 


“Their army went to Washington, 
And there destruction they begun; 
From there and Baltimore they fled, 
After their General was dead. 


“We lost some frigates by our foe, 
Who took them where they could do so; 
And iook our vessels great and small, 
When they into their hands did fall.” 


Only one victory of our arms is men- 
tioned, and that happened to be an 
affair that came off after the treaty 
yas signed, and had the least signifi- 
cance of all as related to the subject 
of the poem: 

“While marching to New Orleans town, 

Our gallant Jackson cut them down; 

And beat their haughty army then 

By killing thousands of their men." 

. The **improvement” of all this in 
‘*Part Second” is a call to give over 
the contention of party strife : 

“Unite, unite now all as one, 

Let party spirit all be gone.” 

Political writers of the time were fa- 
vored with some excellent counsel, 
which perhaps entitles the whole per- 
formance to perpetuity. 

“Ye printers come now take a hint, 

No more contention ever print; 

And so let party spirit die, 

That has so long been printer's cry." 

After rehearsing to political editors 
the sad story of Ahab, he again calls 
to them,— 

“Now for God's sake forsake this trade, 

For this lying the devil made.” 

It is worth keeping in mind, that 
while Shaw was attentive to a not 
very exacting muse on the birch-cov- 
ered gravel hills of Standish Neck, he 
could look across Sebago lake to the 
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head of Kettle Cove where Hawthorne 
kept his boat tied, and half a mile to 
the right he could see the tops of the 
pines which grew about that lad’s home 
and deepened what was later spoken 
of as *tthat cursed solitude of Ray- 
mond.” At the same time, too, up 
at the head of Long Pond, Seba Smith 
was getting ready to do some of that 
political writing which our poet so 
sarnestly deprecated. Over in Gor- 
ham, only three or four miles away, 
Sargent S. Prentiss was living on a 
farm, and Isaac McClellan was be- 
ginning his work. At the city, John 
Neal must have been heard by that 
time, and his was a_ strong-voiced 
muse; Mellen 
smoother 


was cultivating a 


strain; and Longfellow 
was already engaged upon his earlier 
tasks. 

Sut these belonged to another gen- 
eration, and a happier one for literary 
We are not 
often reminded now how little chance 


enterprise or indulgence. 


there was for any art to survive the 
two had with England. 
Sometimes when we examine the rec- 


wars we 
ords of towns and parishes for that 
period, we see how great a falling off 
there was from colonial times in re- 
gard to preparation for clerical work. 
So, too, the fact that work like Shaw’s 
was made to order, as it were, and 
that it supplied a real demand, marks 
a sort of zero point upon the scale of 
popular taste and interest. The work 
had just one redeeming quality,—in 
common with most of the oratory of 
that period,—its spirit of genuine 
patriotism ; and that was enough to 
excuse and atone for all literary de- 
linquencies. 
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The little village of Salmon Falls 
has had its share of rhythm: success 
and failure have followed each other 
like the rise and fall of the waves. 

The wail of 1690 had died away 
among the near hills more than a cen- 
tury ago, and the ashes of that cruel 
fire kindled by the French and Ind- 
ians had whitened and scattered, when 
some ‘** Yenghees” of a mechanical 
turn of mind were attracted by the 
rush and foam of water over the jag- 
ged falls in this winding stream. These 
men wished to utilize this strength, 
and so change the course of the merry 
river that it should become the driving 
power of a woollen-mill. 

About 1824, the capture was made, 
and the glistening water was caused 
to run over a dingy, wide-mouthed 
wheel which caught up the water only 
to dash it down again with vengeful 
spite. For ten years the mill ran on, 
when in 1834 it was burned. In the 
time of this first mill, teasels were 
planted by the company about the 
village in several places ; and to-day 
where the trim new depot on the 
Boston & Maine line stands, once in 
awhile a teasel-plant peeps up to see 
if it can be of any use nowadays. 

Acacias were started for shuttle 
wood: the old ones have died down, 
and new ones have thrown out their 
heavy sweetness every June from the 
high knoll west of ‘* Foundry Pond.” 

The agent of the company who own- 
ed the mill was Col. Joshua Pierce, of 
Greenland, and he desired a suitable 
place of worship. Many of the work- 
men were Englishmen, and since Col. 


Pierce was a believer in the Church of 
England service, arrangements to start 
an Episcopal church were soon made. 

On Wednesday, December 15, 1830, 
a notice was posted in the village, 
reading thus: ‘All persons desirous 
of having stated and regular Religious 
service at Salmon Falls are requested 
to meet at the School House in said 
place this evening at eight o’clock.” 

The church records tell how a num- 
ber of the inhabitants met, and organ- 
ized themselves by choosing J. W. 
Pierce moderator ; and, after discuss- 
ing the subject upon which the meeting 
was called, it was voted to appoint a 
committee of three persons to ascer- 


tain what could be done among the 


people toward the erection of a house 
of public worship, and to report at 
the adjourned meeting. It was voted 
that John Wentworth, Daniel Nason, 
and James Bradbury be the committee. 
Friday, Dec. 17, 1830, an adjourned 
meeting was held, when the commit- 
tee appointed made a verbal report of 
their proceedings, and presented a sub- 
scription paper having several sums 
of money subscribed by the inhabi- 
tants of the village, and amounting to 
a sum sufficient to warrant the meet- 
ing to go on and prosecute their de- 
ign of erecting a house of public 
worship. 


Ss 


At this meeting it was voted that 
a clerk be appointed, whose duty it 
should be to record all proceedings of 
this and future meetings of said sub- 
a book of records. It 
also voted that a committee of 
three persons be appointed to adopt 


scribers, in 
was 
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a plan for said building ; to contract 
for the building of the same; and to 
locate its situation, and to superintend 
the erection of the same. 

It was voted J. W. Pierce, William 
Morton, and John Wentworth be the 
building committee, and Daniel Nason 
was chosen clerk. It was voted that 
the building committee take charge of 
the subscription list, and see that one 
half the subscriptions be paid before 
the fifteenth day of April following, 
and the remainder on or before the 
fifteenth day of July following. 

The next vote was, to appoint a 
committee to confer with the Rev. 
Mr. Blackaller respecting an engage- 
ment whenever the new house should 
be completed, and that they be author- 
ized to make some arrangement with 
him for the time that should elapse 
till the completion of said building. 
Voted, that said committee consist of 
three persons namely, J. W. Pierce, 
James Smith, and William Carpenter. 

They agreed to become members of 
an Episcopal Society by the name of 
Christ Church, and promised to do all 
things legal and proper in the prem- 


ises. This was signed 


J. W. Pierce, 
Daniel Nason, 
John Wentworth, 
William Carpenter, 
James Bradbury, 
Hosea Crane, 
James Cargill, 
Isaiah Wild, 
James Smith, 
Alexander Stowell, 
Samuel B. Nichols, 
John D. Sterling, 
John Holland, 
Albion Carpenter, 
James Whittle, 
William A. Shannon, 
Nathan Taylor, 
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Charles T. Durgin, 
Wm. Eastward, 
John Mathews, 
James Kelley, 
William Tingle, 
Paul R. Wentworth, 
Joseph Holland, 
Andrew Cooper, 
Moses Lord, 

Wm. Morton, 
James R. Moulton. 


February 12th, 1831. 
ing notice was posted. 


The follow- 


Notice. 

Is hereby given that J. W. Pierce, 
John Wentworth 2d, James Bradbury, 
and others have formed themselves 
into a Religious Society at Salmon 
Falls, Somersworth, by the name of 
Christ Church. The foregoing notice 
was published in a newspaper printed 
at Dover, N. H., called the Dover 
Enquirer, Feb. 15, 1831. 

At a meeting called, April 4, 1831, 
James Smith was moderator, Daniel 
Nason clerk. It voted that 
Joshua W. Pierce and Daniel Nason 


was 


be wardens forthe year ensuing ; that 
William Carpenter, James Smith, and 
James Cargill be vestrymen for the 
year ensuing. 

Next followed a list of subscribers, 
and the number of shares each took. 
Since there are so few left that were 
the original founders of the church, I 
venture to add this list of names also. 
Each share was not to exceed $50. 


John Wentworth, 1 share. 
William Morton, 1 share. 
Alexander Stowell, 1 share. 
James Bradbury, 1 share. 
William A. Shannon, 1 share. 
Charles T. Durgin, 1 share. 
John Mathews, 1 share. 
Daniel Nason, 1 share. 
James Kelley, 1 share. 
Nathan Taylor, 1 share. 
William Eastwood, 4 share. 
Paul R. Wentworth, 4 share. 
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John Holland, 1 share. 

Isaiah Wild, $ share. 

Andrew Cooper, 3 share. 

James Smith, 4 share. 

James Cargill, 4 share. 

John D. Sterling, $ share. 

James Moulton, 4 share. 

Samuel B. Nichols, 4 share. 

Hosea Crane, } share. 

Joseph Holland, 4 share. 

Daniel H. Pierce, P. N. H.,* $ 
share. 

Charles Burroughs, P. N. H., 1 
share. 

Mark W. Pierce, P. N. H., 1 share. 

J. W. Pierce, 4 shares. 

A foot-note under this list in the 
book of records tells us that twenty- 
one of the original twenty-seven sub- 
scribers could be found April 29, 
1867, showing that some one had 
looked up the matter. ‘To-day I think 
that nearly every name has passed 
beyond the ken of Salmon Falls folk. 
Many, we know, have gone into the 
great unknown. 

Mr. Blackaller was engaged by the 
committee appointed for that purpose 
to perform public service at Salmon 
Falls, for a period to expire on East- 
er, 1832. 

The undersigned promised and 
agreed to pay the wardens the sums 
set against their names, quarterly, on 
the first Monday of April, July, Octo- 
ber, and January, and so on during 
the time of said engagement. Forty- 
two names were signed to this agree- 
ment. Fifteen dollars per annum was 
the largest subscription; one dollar 
the smallest. It was dated January 
1, 1831. 


*These letters, ‘‘P. N. H.,’’ signify Portsmouth, 
N. H. 


Christ Church. 


June 27, 1831, a meeting was called, 
and the pews were taken. Fourteen 
dollars was the highest paid for choice, 
by J. W. Pierce; ten dollars was 
paid by Alexander Stowell. Pew 28 
was reserved for the minister. There 
were thirty-two pews taken. 

August 6, 1831, a meeting was 
called at Christ Church to authorize 
some person or persons to give deeds 
of pews to the original proprietors. 
J. W. Pierce, Daniel Nason, wardens, 
were chosen. Next followed a deed 
of the land. 


Salmon Falls Manufacturing Co. 
to Christ Church: For the sum of $1 
this land was granted, bargained, 
sold, and conveyed to Christ Church 
and assigns forever. The bounds are 
given, and it is to be used for erect- 
ing and containing thereon a suitable 
house of worship. 

Signed the twelfth day of July 
A. D., 1831, by 

Joun Haven, 
Exisua Hitt, 
toBERT RIcE, 
Wma. Jones, 
Directors of the S. F. Mf. Co. 


There is a neatly executed plan of 
the grounds and surrounding streets 
on the page below this in the records. 

Christ Church was dedicated to 
God by Alexander V. Griswold, 
Bishop of the Eastern Diocese, 24th 
of July, 1831. 

January 20, 1832, the church mem- 
bers again agreed to pay a certain 
sum for the support of the Rev. Mr. 
Blackaller. 


[To be concluded. } 





The First Excurston. 


PISCATAQUA RIVER. 


[Arrived at the mouth of the Piscataqua, June, 1603, barks Speedwell 
and Discoverer, Capt. Martin Pring commander, on an exploring expedi- 
tion, in quest of adventure and sassafras, the latter, at that day, being held 
a panacea for all the ills that flesh is heir to. The vessels were from 
Bristol, England, and were the first, so far as known, to touch the shores of 
New Hampshire or enter the waters of the Piscataqua. Pring explored the 
river to its fullest extent, or to where it entered Great Bay, and doubtless 
found plenty of the pungent root he sought, for it is native to the shore 
everywhere. In Vaughan street, Portsmouth, beside the house once occu- 
pied by Daniel Webster, there was, within a few vears (and may be there 
now), a large sassafras tree, supposed to have belonged to a remote genera. 
tion of such trees, coéval perhaps with Pring’s visit, which the writer 
remembers in his early school days, seemingly no larger when he last saw it 
than it was fifty years before. ] 


THE FIRST EXCURSION. 
BY b. P. SHILLABER. 


A weary sail on an uncertain sea! 

And, skirting now a wild and rocky coast, 

The surf there thundering on the rugged shore, 
The Speedwell and Discoverer are fain 

To seek a haven from the waves apart, 

And find it where the ocean, open-armed, 
Receives the fair Piscataqua in embrace. 
Within the river’s mouth—bedight with smiles 
And dimples many—do the vessels rest. 


Their anchors dropt, the ships securely swing, 
In gay abandon, at their moorings fast, 
Coquetting with the spirits of the tide, 

The ever-present deities, whose sway 

Has held control since Nature’s cunning hand 
Prepared the channel and let on the flood. 


It was a goodly scene. Fair islands lay, 

In virgin beauty, greening to their marge, 
Enfolded in the atmosphere of June. 

The birds sang welcome to the stranger ships, 
And from their coverts timid deer looked out 
To shyly scan the unfamiliar sight. 









The First Excursion. 


Far swept the coast, marked by its piny fringe, 
And there upon the near horizon’s verge 
Rose gentle isles,* with verdure clad, that seemed 
Fair satellites of the majestic main, 
Resting, like emerald bubbles, on the sea, 
And all was wondérful and new and grand! 















Then up spoke Martin Pring, the Speedwell’s chief : 
‘* Now, by my hope of sassafras,” said he, 

‘+ But this is Paradise renewed, and here, 

Again, those scenes that waited primal man! 

None more enchanting could have met his eye 

Who by Euphrates set up for himself, 

With all things his that met his raptured gaze. 
Great Sassafras! thou marvel of the hour, 

Deign but to show thyself, and we are blest, 
Adding thy virtues to this prospect rare. 
Boatswain, thy pinnace launch, and up 

This tempting stream will we its track pursue, 

And drink in draughts of wondrous loveliness, 
For, since the time when first I was afloat, 
Ne’er saw I stream with promise fair as this.” 


















The pinnace launched and manned, with Pring to guide, 
Now up Piscataqua the bending ash 
Propels the little craft, until the tide, 
Down-sweeping through the ** Narrows,” then unnamed, 
Resists advance, and struggle scarce avails 

To stem the current rushing to the sea. 

The Speedweil’s crew, unused to strain like this, 

Deem it a task exceeding human will; 










But Pring, on sassafras and honor bent, 





Urges his men to energy renewed, 
And, with a splurge, the fearful Point is pass’d 

(That mariners in later times have named, 

In their emphatic parlance, something rude, 

That ears polite are mortified to heart), 

And, bounding free, the inner pool is gained, \ 
Lying in tranquil beauty neath the sun: 

A wide, blue stream that laved the verdant shores, 

Lying abroad in beautiful expanse, 

Backed by wild eminences, timber-crowned, 
’Neath skies harmonious in the airs of June. 




























* Isles of Shoals. 
+** Pull-and-be-d—d Point.” 


The First E-xcursion. 


There a steep bank descendeth to the shore, 

On which the strawberry grows in pride of fruit, 
Giving its hue from fullest plenitude, 

Tickling the palate, minus sweet or cream. 

And ‘Strawberry Bank” is named that precinct fair, 
So called long after, when another Pring, 

Of other name,* came sailing up the stream, 
Preceding others come to stay, whose plant 
Acquired a hold that, magnified, to-day 

Is all New Hampshire, grand in name and state ! 


Then on moved Pring. The majesty of God, 
In solemn silence, all the scene invest, 

Save where the rushing waters gave their voice, 
Or the winds sighing through the wakened pines 
That cast their shadows on the passing tide. 
Fleet water-fowl, on half-suspicious wing, 
Flitted above the circumambient wave, 

Casting a glance on the invading barge, 
Instinctive of a peril undefined. 

A pristine grandeur on the stream and shore 
Bore stateliness and grace in every line, 

And stillness, undisturbed, in brooding hush, 
Seemed as if primal Nature, scarce awake, 
Were gazing sleepily upon the scene, 

And wondering vaguely what the intrusion meant. 
Bright islands, shady bays, and inland creeks 
Tempted the rowers with a rapturous show 

Of beauties manifold, while there anon, 

*Neath arches of the trees, fair vistas oped, 
Hung plenteously with vine and summer flower. 
And more than sylvan loveliness and grace 

Did the explorers find, reward for toil, 

In that tongue-tingling root of earnest quest, 
O’er which the world ran mad, sufficient deemed 
For healing of the nations in their need. 


Here bluffs abrupt hung o’er the gliding stream ; 
The ** Pulpit,” singular and ponderous pile, 
Reared its wild front ; while there, away beyond, 
The angry *‘ Boiling Rock” upraised its voice, 
As if remonstrant ’gainst the stranger keel 

That dared its special guardianship invade. 


* John Smith, 1614. 











The First Excursion. 


On and still on, the estuary gained 

(The river broadened to a grand expanse), 
Where bright Cocheco lovingly descends 
To mingle with Piscataqua’s mightier tide. 
Along the western shore they take their way, 
Replete with charms of surfeiting extent, 
Until, sublime and ultimate of all, 

Burst on their view the waters of the Bay, 
Extending far beyond the vision’s ken, 
And melting in the distance to a haze, 
Dreamy, voluptuous, and indistinct. 


,And who can tell what thought prophetic woke 
In Pring while gazing on this regal scene! 
Could he have seen the future of these shores,— 
The struggling settlers founding thrifty farms, 
Contending ’gainst the murderous red man’s power, 
And the hard fate attending effort new, 

Ending with triamph and assured success ; 
Could he have seen the peopled towns arise, 
The forests bending to triumphant man,— 
More glory than a conqueror’s were his: 
His the grand vision of a mighty land, 
Created ’neath his transatlantic eyes, 
Searching for sassafras, and finding this, 
The crown of his exploit ; beginning meet 
Of subsequent emprise, that took the field 
And utilized discoveries of Pring. 


Piscataqua! with scarce a place allowed 
Among our native rivers on the maps, 

Thou bears’t the palm as pioneer of streams, 
Along our sinuous coast, deep, swift, and blue, 
As bright and fair to-day as on that morn 

In June when Pring embarked upon thy breast 
To make that first excursion o’er thy tide, 

So affluent with wonder and delight. 
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BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. 


As the warm weather approaches 
one begins to look forward to a trip to 
the country, to the mountains, or to 
the seaside, as a vacation from the 
ordinary avocations of life. Nearly 
everybody has some favorite resort 
in view, which, if possible, he will 
try to visit during his days or weeks 
of rest or recreation. Many. how- 
ever, have no definite place in view, 
and to such we wish to recommend 
that particularly favored spot, Boar’s 
Head, and Mr. 8S. H. Dumas’s Boar’s 
Head Hotel, situate in the town of 
Hampton, N. H. 

We have been to the place several 
seasons with the family, and all are 
more than pleased with its many 
attractions. The hotel is large, hav- 
ing about 100 rooms, each one of 
which commands a view of the ocean ; 
for Boar’s Head is a promontory ex- 
tending 1,600 feet out into the sea, 
and the hotel is located on its highest 
elevation. In either direction ex- 
tends Hampton Beach, merging in the 
distance to the north into Rye Beach, 
Little Boar’s Head, and the shores of 
Newcastle, Kittery, and York; and 
to the south into the wave-washed 
shores of Salisbury, Newburyport, 
and Cape Ann. Across a wide ex- 
panse of blue water can be seen the 
romantic group of Isles of Shoals, 
famous in verse and story, and in 
another direction, Thatcher’s island, 
off the Massachusetts coast. In the 
wide angle made by these distant 
points the broad Atlantic ocean is in 
view to the horizon. This view must 
ever remain the chief attraction of 
the place. Mr. Dumas keeps the 
whole of the plateau, from the house 
to the edge of the bluff, free from all 
obstructions, so that from the wide 


verandas of the hotel the guest can 
view the whole expanse of ocean, 
with nothing to mar the effect but the 
velvety sward of the well kept lawn. 
This lawn is immensely attractive to 
everybody, from the little child who 
romps over it to the grey-haired vet- 
eran, including all ages between, 
even mooning couples. Along the 
edge of the bluff, which rises precip- 
itously nearly one hundred feet above 
the sea, at convenient distances, are 
placed low seats, upon which one can 
sit; inhale the purest of air, clarified 
by a journey across the ocean, per- 
haps; gain youth and health and 
happiness with every breath; watch 
the ceaseless billows of the *‘ North- 
ern ocean” as they break at his feet ; 
and, if he has not dyspepsia too badly, 
he will be happy, and so will his sisters 
and his cousins and his whole family. 
Out on this bluff, all through the sea- 
side summer season, he is sure of 
meeting congenial company, for at 
Boar’s Head, season after season, do 
congregate those charming families 
who discovered the attractions of the 
place many years ago perhaps, or 
who were recommended to the place 
by their fathers or grandfathers (for 
Boar’s Head has been a famous resort 
for three quarters of a century), and 
who count on meeting each other 
there, or on meeting other pleasant and 
interesting people. Many come from 
our own state, many from Massachu- 
setts, many from New York city, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and the South, and very many 
from the great West,—bright, active, 
whole-souled people, who make it 
lively. It is rather the resort of 
families than of gay young bachelors, 
yet it receives its share of their pat- 
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ronage. This bluff is a famous place 
for flying kites. The breeze seems 
always good, paper, string, and inge- 
nuity plenty, and the boys are bound 
to have a royal time. 

The company which assembles at 
Boar’s Head year after year is of the 
most eminently respectable class,— 
lawyers and judges, merchants, man- 
ufacturers, bankers, college profess- 
ors, school-teachers, editors, foreign 
ministers, brokers, clergymen, officers 
in the service of the government, with 
their wives and families, health-seek- 
ers and pleasure-seekers,—all sure of 
having a delightful vacation at this 
resort; for it is a quiet, home-like, 
pleasant seaside place, where families, 
and ladies unattended, are sure of a 
good time and of receiving the utmost 
courtesy. 

The beauties of the place are not 
‘confined to the lawn, and the ocean 
view, and the company: there are 
many more. The hotel is six-sided, 
and a broad veranda extends 
five sides, affording a shady 


around 
retreat 
at all times, a promenade of several 
hundred feet, and a delightful oppor- 
tanity for an open-air reception. 
Here the ladies assemble with their 
dainty work and indulge in harmless 
gossip ; here the gentlemen over their 
cigars discuss ethics and statescraft ; 
and here the children romp and play. 
The office is a favorite meeting-place 
in the evening, and when, as occa- 
sionally happens in the most favored 
locality, a rainy day keeps the guests 
within doors. Here the gentlemen 
are privileged to, enjoy their cigars, and 
are occasionally joined by their lady 
friends for a quiet game of whist. 
The parlor is a large apartment, 
lighted on three sides, and affording 
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ample room for four sets in the co- 
tillon, and a jolly space and ample 
scope for a country dance. During 
the season music is provided, fur- 
nished by professionals; but gen- 
erally among the guests are amateur 
musicians of rare gifts of voice or 
execution, who entrance their friends 
and all who listen, either gathered in 
groups about the parlor or assembled 
on the veranda outside. 

The dining-room is amply large for 
the accommodation of the guests of 
the hotel and all transient company. 
From two sides the view is towards 
the ocean. The 
extra good table. 


landlord sets an 

One does not 
realize what codfish and haddock and 
mackerel and lobsters and clams taste 
like, in their best condition, until he 
has eaten them when they, the deni- 
zens of the deep, have been taken 
from their native element before he, 
the seeker after good things, has 
arisen from his couch. Of course 
the table is supplied with all the deli- 
cacies of the season, and in every 
respect is that of a first-class hotel ; 
but the fish and lobsters and clams 
are specially noticeable. Mr. Dumas 
keeps in his own employ a fisherman, 
whose first duty is to supply Mr. 
Dumas’s table. 

For those fond of the sport, there 
are furnished billiard-tables and bowl- 
ing-alleys. Connected with the hotel 
is a livery-stable ; and Hampton and 
the neighboring towns afford the most 
delightful and romantic drives, over 
well kept roads, by places of historic 
interest, and amid charming scenery. 
A bathing-house on the beach north 
of the hotel, and six hundred feet 
distant, gives an opportunity to 
those who choose to do so to enjoy 
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breasting the waves and sporting in 
the billows. To the south of Boar’s 
Head extends the Hampton beach, 
made famous by the pen of John 
G. Whittier. The beach is hard 
and wide, and affords a_ pleasant 
drive or promenade, where one is 
Shel- 
tered by a reef off Boar’s Head is a 
safe anchorage for boats in the sum- 
mer-time, and a landing at the base 
of the cliff. One Capt. Nudd, a 
mariner bold, keeps a fishing-yacht 
anchored in 


very near the restless waves. 


this haven, and for a 
consideration will take passengers to 
the fishing-grounds, to the neighbor- 
ing harbors, to a trip to sea, or to a 
season of sea-sickness. 

After an eventful day, the weary 
guest at Boar’s Head Hotel is sure of 
a comfortable bed and a good night’s 
At least he will have the bene- 
fit of pure air, cool and refreshing 
the 

Here 


rest. 

during most 
the valetudinarian 
‘an receive all the advantages of an 


sultry summer 


weather. 


ocean voyage, with none of the dis- 
comforts and annoyances attendant 
on going to sea. in Mr. 
Dumas’s office. or parlor, or recep- 


Anchored 


tion-room, one could very easily ride 
out a terrible storm, and only suffer 
from his sympathy for those less 
happily situated. 

The gentleman who for many years 
has owned and conducted the Boar's 
Head Hotel, Col. Stebbins H. Dumas, 
is a veteran landlord, having been 
mine host so many years the present 
generation has lost all record of his 
origin or when he first embarked in 
the hotel business. He*looks about 

He has the 
ideal manners of a typical landlord, 
is genial, and tries to make 


fifty years of age. 


his 
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whole company feel at home, each 
feeling like a favored guest. So 
many years of his life having been 
devoted to keeping a hotel, of course 
his circle of acquaintance is very 
large, and perhaps no man in New 
Hampshire is more widely known. 
At one time he was landlord of the 
Phenix Hotel in the city of Concord. 
One thing is certain, Mr. Dumas 
knows how to keep a hotel. It may 
be the privilege of the readers of the 
GRANITE Montucy, at some time in 
the near future, to know more of 
him: for the present we must leave 
him and revert to his hotel. We 


neglected to mention prices. They 


are very reasonable, varying from $10 
per week to twice that sum, accord- 
ing to the size and location of the 
room. There is, by the way, not an 
unsightly nor an uncomfortable room 
in any of the four stories of the house. 
Mr. Dumas is assured, even at this 
early date, of a good season’s busi- 
this many have 
already signified their intention of 
visiting him this vear. Mr. Baker 
will, in all probability, be the clerk 
this season, and if so, will help sus- 
tain the reputation the hotel already 
enjoys. 


ness summer, so 


Any one who has either of the first 
four volumes of the GraniTE MONTHLY, 
bound or unbound, may exchange 
with the publisher for later volumes, 
or for advance subscriptions to the 
magazine. The early volumes are en- 
tirely out of print. 

So few of the later volumes, V, VI, 
VII, VIII, and IX remain, that those 
needing them to fill their sets will do 
well to order now. 
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SHAW & 


One of the longest established and 
most highly esteemed business enter- 
prises of Concord, N. H., is that of 
the firm of Messrs. Shaw & Jackson, 
dealers in ready-made clothing, gen- 
tlemen’s furnishing goods, hats and 
caps, gloves, robes, trunks, &c. 

Mr. Wentworth G. Shaw, the senior 
member of the firm, went into the 
clothing business in the old Butter- 
field block in 1849, and for nearly 
forty years has continued in it, within 
forty feet of his present location. 
At first the firm was Dustin & Shaw, 
who were burned out in 1849. Upon 
the death of Mr. Dustin, Mr. Shaw 
carried on the business by himself 
for a time, being again burned out in 
the disastrous fire of 1852. In 1854 
the firm became Lincoln & Shaw, and 
continued unchanged until 1874, when 
Mr. Lincoln withdrew, and the firm 
of Shaw & Drew was formed. In 
1884 the firm of Shaw, Jackson & 
Ahern was formed, and continued till 
the present year, when Mr. Ahern 
withdrew to devote more of his time 
to the duties of the office of commis- 
sioner of Merrimack county, to which 
he was elected the previous year. 
He still continues as a clerk with the 
firm. 

Through all the changes the firm 
has always followed one policy ;—they 
have always been fair and honest in 
their dealings; have always tried to 
keep the best goods in the market; 
have been satisfied with a fair profit, 
and so have become very widely and 
favorably known. 

The demands of their business 
necessitated the enlargement of their 
store, which has been done by build- 
ing out in the rear about twenty-five 


JACKSON, 


feet, thus giving them one of the 
largest and most convenient estab- 
lishments in the state. This store is 
numbered 96 North Main street, Ex- 
change block, and faces the state- 
house. They keep a large and well 
selected stock of suits, from which 
any one can select an outfit, and 
at reasonable prices. ‘They scarcely 
need an introduction to the Concord 
public, but strangers in the city will 
do well to give them a call if in need 
of anything in their line. 


NOTICE. 


The publisher of the Grantre ) 
Monruty wishes to thank the many 
patrons of the work for their con- 
tinued interest and efforts to sustain 
sit. He wishes to ask of them a little 
favor,—that each will so far in- 
terest himself or herself as to add 





one name to the subscription-list. 
There is many an absent son, or 
brother, in some distant city, or per- 
haps on some new farm in the West, 
who would welcome it as a friend. 
What more appropriate present than 
a receipted bill for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Granire Montuty ? 
Elderly people like the publication 
very much. Why not remember the 
old father or mother on the hillside 
farm? A little effort on the part of 
each would be but a trifling burden, 
while it would gladden the heart of ( 
the overworked publisher and editor. 
Some individuals in distant locali- 
ties where New Hampshire people are 
gathered, have sent in as many as a 
score of names at once. Why not, if 
you have a little leisure, do likewise? 
The publisher only asks for each sub- 
scriber to add one name to the list. 
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